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THE NEW GYMNASTICS.* 


CONCLUDED FROM THE JULY No. 


The New Gymnastics are the latest and most advanced stage to which 
the art has yet attained, anywhere in the world. I do not say that they 
are finality. I do not affirm that no further progress, in this direction, 
can or willbe made. But after a diligent practice of this system, in my 
own case, for nearly five months, and after a patient examination of the 
methods of gymnastic culture in all ages of the world, I do assert that 
The New Gymnastics absolutely transcend all other systems of the kind 
whether ancient, medizeval or modern. What the future may bring forth 
no man can predict. I rejoice that the present has achieved so immense 
a gain upon the past. And that I may now bring to a fitting conclusion 
this outline of the history of gymnastics, suffer me barely to indicate 
the leading items of contrast between the new system and those which 
have preceded it. 

1. And, first of all, The New Gymnastics are an entertainment, an 
elaborate game of mental diversion, an exhaustless fountain of fascina- 
tion and sport. To me this seems the very highest praise which could 
be given to any otherwise sound system of physical culture, that its dis- 
ciples should really enjoy it, should be eager for it as for a dance ora 
game of ball, should long for the hour of practice to arrive, should do 
what some of our own number have done—waken in the night and sigh 
for the morning that they might get to the gymnasium again. (Ap- 
plause.) 





* VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, to the Class graduated March 1S, 1863, at Dr. Dio Lewis’s 
Normal Institute for Physical Education in Boston, by Moses C. Taylor, a member of 
the class. 
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For remember how finely Higginson has insisted upon the mission of 
the “ play-impulse” in our exercise, quoting Schiller’s assertion that this 
impulse is the foundation of all art. And from my own experience I 
must bring this heavy charge against the old gymnastics, that they fail 
to furnish just this element of exhilarating and continuous interest, ex- 
cept in the case of those who already have a large flow of animal 
spirits, and already have attained large gymnastic skill ; and even then, 
the interest they excite is of a very tame and inferior kind. And the 
practical bearing of this fact is obvious. In that wearied condition of 
the nervous and muscular energy, which results from daily and close ap- 
plication to business and to books, when, even in the case of young per- 
sons, the ancient poetic description of old age seemed forestalled, and to 
the jaded man or woman even “the grasshopper is a burdeu,” the old 
gymnastics are simply a penance andadrudgery. Unless gymnastics can 
be made positively attractive, the truth will be through all the future, as 
it has been through so much of the past, that they who most need physi- 
cal exercise, will most omit to take it. For my part I am thankful that 
I can now meet the student, or the counting-room clerk, or the teacher, 
at the close of his day’s toil—all fagged and depressed as he is—and that 
instead of exhorting him to a piece of dull, heavy, reluctant taskwork 
with bars, an1 weights, and wooden horses, I can invite him to an hour 
of downright and glorious old Saxon fun ; I can welcome him to a bright 
hall, filled with ladies and gentlemen dressed in picturesque costume, 
with strains of music floating in the air, all the participants wrapt in a 
kind of visible symphony of graceful movement, and where I may be 
perfectly certain that within the space of five moments the subtile threads 
of fascination shall magnetize him, weary as he is, into the freshest and 
quickest movements, as by the charm of some strange intoxication. 
(Great applause). I think Dr. Lewis has discovered ‘the philospher’s 
stone ’—the fond quest of so many ages ; for if the new system does 
not turn heaps of lead into gold, as some of us who design entering it as 
a profession may possibly imagine, it does turn physical exercise into 
a joy—which is far better ! 

2. 'The New Gymnastics induce a harmonious and symmetrical devel- 
opment of the muscles of the whole body, while notoriously a result just 
the opposite commonly attends the old methods. 

3. The New Gymnastics are a means of almost indefinite flexibility, 
instead of generating that rigid, unpliant condition of the joints and 
muscles which results from the gymnastics of heavy weights and of mus- 
cular action prolonged in straight lines. 

4. The New Gymnastics are adapted to every condition of age or 
health and to both sexes alike, and are spontaneously graduated to the 
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exact strength of each capacity : and they stoop with most benignant ap- 
preciation to the weakness of the invalid. Nothing severer can be said 
of the old gymnastics than that they benefit those who least need their 
assistance : and pracically exclude those who are in greatest need of it, 
namely the old, and the very young, and the delicate of all ages and both 
sexes. They seem to reverse the New Testament idea. They area 
physician unto those who are well—and not unto the sick ; they come 
to seek and to save, not those who are lost, but those who are already 
found ; they are a gospel unto those who, physiologically, are not fallen 
from their first estate. 

5. The new system is a portable one. Dr. Lewis has disenthralled 
us forever from dependence on a special gymnastic building, with its 
ponderous, complicated and costly apparatus. The old idea of a gym- 
nasium is of something very formidable both in size and expensiveness ; 
and when a man went from his home upon a journey he was obliged to 
leave his gymnasium behind him as he did his meeting-house or his store. 
But under this new dispensation of privilege, I can buy my gymnasium 
for a few shillings. I can carry my gymnasium around with me. I can 
almost put it into my pocket, Certainly I can put it into my traveling 
bag ; and can set it up in the parlor, or the school-room, or in the hotel 
chamber. The immense advantage of this feature is tuo plain to require 
discussion. 

6. I shall detain you to mention but one item farther :—the moral in- 
fluence of the new system is refining. Under the old system it is im- 
possible that the sexes should ever, to any great extent, be mingled for 
gymnastic culture ; and we all know that when lads or young men prae- 
tice exercises by themselves, all the coarse, combative and destructive 
qualities of their natures are evolved without restraint ; and the results, 
in many instances, are what might have been anticipated—roughness, 
vulgarity, pugnacity, rowdyism. It is undoubtedly in part from this cir- 
cumstance that, in most minds to-day, the very word gymnast is almost 
synonymous with that of pugilist and plug-ugly. Had the world enjoyed 
through the past hundred years a social system of gymnastics ; had this 
noble art been incorporated intosthe very texture of society as one of its 
most beautiful and most permanent factors, instead of having been thrust 
aside as a separate and nude profession, such a significance would never 
have degraded this venerable world. It is fundamental to the new gym- 
nastics that the sexes be mingled for athletic practice ; and the beautiful 
influence of woman’s presence always imparts to the exercise a purifying 
and elevating spirit. And therefore the last word of praise I utter for 
the New Gymnastics is also its crown of glory :—The New Gymnasium 
is to be through all the future, a Temple, not only of Health, but of 
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Courtesy, and Purity, and Generosity, and Manly Grace! (Applause). 

And now, Classmates, I turn, for a single moment, from the great au- 
dience to you. Ten weeks ago, gathered by one attracting thought, from 
every section of the Northern States, we met in yonder gymnastic hall a 
company of strangers. To-night, we are strangers to each other no more. 
All these weeks of intimate association in a common and pleasing pur- 
suit have bound our hearts together ; and it is inevitable that this separ- 
ation should be to us all a very sad one. But I must not indulge in 
further expressions of a character, to intensify the sadness with which, 
I perceive. your hearts are already charged. Therefore in the name of 
each, I pronounce to each, that simple, expressive, tender, heartful word 
—good bye! And, classmates, let us go forth into the New Profession 
with high courage. Let us bear us with a lofty ideal of the dignity and 
the sacredness of our vocation. Let us endeavor to make the ancient 
name of gymnast—once so exalted in classic times—now again an honor- 
ed symbol, infinitely removed from all coarseness, brutality and impos- 
ture. Let us be sensitive and jealous for our profession. Let us mag- 
nify our office and make it honorable—ever remembering that inspired 
and inspiring sentence of Cicero: ‘ By no other way can men approach 
so near to the gods as by conferring health upon men.” (Applause). 





RELAXATION IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


It is only to a limited extent that the education of children can be 
advantageously combined with bodily labor. Even in the case of grown- 
up persons, some intervals of leisure are necessary to keep the mind in a 
healthful and vigorous state. It is when thus relieved from the state 
of tension belonging to to actual study that boys and girls, as well as 
men and women, acquire the habit of thought and reflection, and of 
forming their own conclusions, independently of what they are taught, 
and the authority of others. In younger persons, it is not the mind 
only that suffers from too large a demand being made on it for the pur- 
poses of study. Relaxation and cheerful occupation are essential to the 
proper development of the corporeal structure and faculties ; and the 
want of them operates like an unwholesome atmosphere, or defective 
nourish ment, in producing the lasting evils of defective health and a 
stunted growth, with all the secondary evils to which they lead.—Dr. 
Brodie. 


A SKILLPUL teacher can usually supply employment to his pupils, so 
that there will be rare occasion for those two very little, but to children 
very irritating words, “must not.” 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON’S OPINION OF HIS OWN EDUCATION. 


Johnson began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, usher, or undermas- 
ter of Litchfield school, ‘A man (said ke) very skillful in his little way.”’ 
With him he continued two years, and then rose to be under the care of 
Mr. Hunter, the head-master, who, according to his account, ‘ was very 
severe, and wrong-headedly severe. He used (said he) to beat us un- 
mercifully ; and he did not distinguish between ignorance and negligence ; 
for he would beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing as for neglecting 
to know it. He would ask a boy a question, and if he did not answer 
him he would beat him, without considering whether he had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing how to answer it ; for instance, he would call upon a 
boy and ask him in Latin for a candlestick, which the boy could not ex- 
pect to be asked. Now, sir, if a boy could answer every question there 
would be no need of a master to teach him.” 

Johnson, however, was very sensible how much he owed Mr. Hunter. 
Mr. Langton one day asked him how hs acquired so accurate a know- 
ledge of Latin, in which he was thought not to be exceeded by any man 
of his time. He said: “My master whipped me very well. Without 
that sir, I should have done nothing.” He also told Mr. Langton that 
while Hunter was flogging his boys unmercifully he used to say, “ And 
this I do to save you from the gallows.” Johnson upon all occasions ex- 
pressed his approbation of enforcing instruction by means of the rod. 
““T would rather have the rod the general terror of all, to make them 
learn, than tell a child, if you do thus, or thus, you will be more esteem- 
ed than your brothers or sisters. The rod produces an effect that ter- 
minates in itself. A child is afraid of being whipped, and gets his task, 
and there’s an end on’t ; whereas, by exciting emulation and comparisons 
of superiority, you jay the foundation of lasting mischief; you make 
brothers and sisters hate each other.” —Barnard’s Journal of Education. 





THE EDUCATOR VERSUS THE TEACHER. 


The educator deals with latent powers. The teacher puts in a given 
task. 

The educator considers, the worse the material, the greater the skill 
in working it. The teacher does his task, and charges the material with 
the result. 

The educator knows his subject to be infinite, and is always learning 
himself to put old things in a new form. The teacher thinks he knows 
his subject, and that the pupil ought to know it too. 
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The educator loves his work, and every day finds fresh reasons to love 
it, The teacher goes through his work, and finds it more irksome every 
day. 

The educator thinks nothing done till the food he gives his pupils is 
digested and more craved for. he teacher thinks every thing done 
when he has poured out something before them. 

The educator encourages. The teacher punishes, 

The educator has faith in great principles. The teacher is the slave of 
little vexations. 

. The educator is a boy amongst boys in heart ; in judgment a man. 
The teacher has the hardness of a man, with the want of the thought of 
a boy. 

The educator meets the young on their own ground, and from their own 
point of view. The teacher stands above them and makes laws. 

The educator in punishing, considers what is best, not what is deserv- 
ed. The teacher applies a fixed penalty: 

The educator deals in exhortation and hope. The teacher in truisms 
and Jamentation. 

The educator is animated by a high and true ideal, toward which he is 
ever working ; to which he is ever finding some response, even in apparent 
failures. ‘Che teacher’s ideal is a shallow dream of selfish success, the 
non-realization of which leaves him apathetic and querulous in his work, 
skeptical of goodness, hardened in his own opinions, and closed against 
improvement. 

The educator, as he believes in his principles and rules, earnestly 
strives to be the best example of them himself. 

Unpunctuality makes authority grating. 

Little changes make authority contemptible. 

Little interferences make it hateful.— English Newspaper. 


————— 


Tuer true teacher, forgetful of self. keeps the great work of education 
continually before the minds of his pupils ; so quietly, with so little pa- 
rade, does he aid his pupils to overcome their difficulties, that they are 
scarcely conscious of receiving any assistance. They are only conscious 
of victory, of growth, of progress. 


cet 


Tue grand requisite for governing a school, is the power of discerning 
just when and how far there exists a call for the exercise of authority 
and discipline, and the rare tact of applying it in the best manner, so far 
as is needed, and no farther. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS AND INSTITUTES. 
BY DILLWYN. 


I have attended several assemblies of teachers in this state, and some 
in three other states, from whicii I have learned something of their advan- 
tages, and some of the causes that defeat their pupose. I therefore now 
offer some of my thoughts and suggestions about them for the benefit of 
those who may be concerned in getting up and conducting them ; and I 
do it with the hope of calling out in word and deed something from per- 
sons wiser than myself. 

A Teachers’ Association is an organization for mutual improvement by 
stated meetings, at which addresses are delivered, reports on specific or 
voluntary subjects are presented, questions are debated, &c. The sub- 
stance of the reports and addresses also makes matter for discussion. A 
Teachers’ Institute is a model school, held one or more weeks, and con- 
ducted by County Superintendents or some prominent educators, in which 
the exercises are drillings and recitations, such as should be had ina 
well regulated school, together with lectures and whatever else may be a 
source of benefit to teachers. And all of which is intended likewise to 
operate on the patrons of schools and interest them so as enlist their en- 
ergies, show them what the teachers position is, and how much the suc- 
cess of education depends on them. So far as a teachers’ meeting ac- 
complishes these objects it may be regarded as a good thing ; otherwise 
it is only a loss of time and labor. 

Prominent among the things that spoil teachers’ meetings, and set the 
public against them are them are the following: 1. Lack of professional 
courtesy and sociability among teachers ; too many of them feel exalted 
by the position that they occupy, and have no sympathy with those who 
are similarly employed ; they do not think that their knowledge is some- 
thing of which the more they impart to others, the more they gain. 2. 
Long, dull and prosy addresses—not appropriate for the occasion. 3. 
Performances calculated to display the skill and attainments of the per- 
formers more than anything else. 4. Persons attending to take some of 
the honors without doing any thing for the benefit of the meetings to pay 
for them. 5. Want of judgment and interest in those have the most 
influence. 6. Not having suitable instructors and speakers engaged, and 
a programme of business made outin time. 7. Teachers whose standard 
is “giving satisfaction,” and whose craft and policy consist mainly in 
conciliating their patrons and being popular with them, are afraid of in- 
stitutes and associations. I have known the interest of a state conven- 
tion to be much hindered by the teachers and citizens of the city where 
*t was held taking but little interest in it. And ] have known another 
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instance, in which a long Address was presented that was styled by a 
newspaper correspondent ‘a stilted mass of sublimated nonsense—a 
wilderness of cant—the essence of feebleness, inanity and ineptitude.” 
And the editor of the Educational Journal used the circumstance as a 
warning to “be careful in regard to what we read before our State 
Teachers’ Association.” 

State Associations are usually held once a year ; County Associations 
twice or thrice a year ; and Town or neighboring Associations, as often 
as enough teachers can be brought together. There should be a Normal 
Institute of two weeks or more held in every county each year ; and it 
should be under the direction of the County Superintendent, who should 
have the necessary assistance. Every county should have a Teachers’ 
Association. Of this the Superintendent should be president ex-officio, 
The constitution and by-laws of it should be concise and directly to the 
object. Expense should be avoided as much as possible ; there need be 
but little except for the use of a hall, and perhaps the traveling expenses 
of lecturers. And provision for it all should be made with the arrange- 
ments for the meeting. Often there will be enough of talent and wisdom 
among the teachers and friends of education in the county to make a rich 
and profitable entertainment, and which can be obtained without pecuni- 
ary cost. Let such talent as is there be called out and employed, and this 
will invite persons of abler parts to honor the place with their assistance. 

The design of these assemblies, institutes and associations, is general 
improvement among teachers, to encourage each other, to elevate their 
profession, and to awaken school boards and all who have children to be 
educated to a full understatanding of their duties and responsibilities. 
The last named will be accomplished mainly by lectures. These several 
objects are in many particulars intimately blended, and in others, distinct 
from each other. If an institute or any teachers’ meeting be rightly 
conducted by competent and judicious persons it will have such a be- 
nign influence on the place where held that the citizens can well afford 
to give the teachers a gratuitous entertainment during the term. To this 
end the lectures should be pertinent and embrace appropriate subjects ; 
and everybody should be invited to attend and hear the exercises. Out 
of the meetings all should be sociable and friendly with each other and 
towards the citizens ; and their conversation should all be on dignified 
and edifying topics, Each one should make acquaintance with all of 
the rest ; and should watch for, and make use of every opportunity for 
profitable discourse. Thus each one will become both a learner and an 
instructor. And every one should know and feel that it is not the meet- 
ing that honors the man, but he who there acts well some good part, does 
honor to the meeting and himself likewise. 
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To make preparations for an institute, I quote the following advice 
from an educational journal : ‘See to it that you have selected a com- 
petent corps of instructors ; and that the teachers in your various local- 
ities are fairly aroused. Spare no exertions to get a good attendance 
at your meetings. There is everything in the sympathy of numbers. 
Procure good lecturers for your evening entertainments. Much may be 
accomplished in this way towards getting up an interest among the peo- 
ple for the cause in which you are engaged. And unless their sympa- 
thies are with the teacher, his task will be a hard one indeed. It should 
be his first aim, therefore, to enlist them on his side. We know of no 
more effectual way of doing this then by calling them together to listen 
to addresses from live men, who have their hearts in their work.”’ 

It is well to have a programme of the exercises of each day and eve- 
ning made beforehand and copies of it presented to every person in at- 
tendance. Instructors in each branch, and speakers for each evening 
should be appointed before the commencement. In an institute the 
daily exercises should be scientific drillings and recitations ; in the eve- 
ning the public address may be preceded by a short discussion, reading 
essays or making brief remarks. In an association the exercises may be 
in part, reports on educational or scientific topics, and discussions on 
their merits, and debates on questions pertaining to school policy. At 
each meeting persons should be appointed to report on specific or vol- 
untary subjects at the next. The evening exercises should be the same 
as those in an institute. For each recitation a class may be made up by 
draft from the roll of names. There should be a roll call at the opening 
in the morning with responses by repeating verses of scripture, and 
again at the afternnon, opening by giving scientific or historical facts, 
and in the evening, by moral sentiments. One or two critics may be 
appointed to report grammatical errors ; and a query box, to be passed 
around at proper times and receive questions of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter will make some sensible amusement. Impromptu exercises may also 
be as useful and entertaining as any, and opportunities for them should 
be given. A sociable or teachers’ festival is a good thing for the close. 

Everything that will produce discord or ill-feeling, even among the most 
sensitive, must be kept aloof. A small thing of this kind may spoil a 
good meeting and among many people raise insuperable objections to all 
such assemblies, And small things of a different character will be 
like acts of politeness, and will greatly enhance the pleasure and advan- 
tages of the meeting. At such places disturbances may be generated 
easier than they can be settled, and ill-timed surmises will be very liable 
to make them. But let every thing that will contribute to the peace and 
profit of the meeting be attended to in time, then will all in attendance 
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seem like a band of brothers and sisters, and will go away rejoicing in 
the happy interview that they have enjoyed, and feel nerved anew for the 
work of teaching. At the opening of a county institute or association, it 
is very appropriate for the presiding officer to give a formal invitation for 
teachers and friends of education, who have come from other counties, 
to participate in the exercises. And the fact of any person’s coming to 
partake in the meeting should be a passport to a good reception, to such 
intimacy, and such a position as he or she deserves. Professional courtesy 
must be remembered. 

All topics introduced and acted upon in these meetings must be prac- 
tical, and have a direct bearing on the welfare of common schools, as 
they are, and should contemplate their elevation. It is next to useless 
to engage in sublime theorizing or lofty themes for which young teachers 
are not yet prepared, much less the pupils of common schools and acade- 
mies. Some subjects are very appropriate, which men of extensive 
knowledge will deem trite and common place. But here it must be borne 
in mind that much of the benefit of these meetings is intended for novices. 
Those who would be instructors of youth must condescend to the youth- 
ful capacity, take them as they find them, and lead them onward, <Ac- 
cordingly as teachers are prepared for these several purposes, and thus 
direct their efforts will they be successful. And every agency that aids 
and furthers these purposes is a public benefit. 





MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN. 


[ The following contains most excellent advice from an eminent educa- 
tor to a graduating class, and to young persons generally, just starting 
in life :] 

Another point on which young men make a mistake, is in not holding 
on to the calling or profession which they choose. Of course, one may 
make so foolish a choice, may err so egregiously in the first step, that to 
retrace it and begin anew at something else, is indispensable. In this 
matter no absolute rule is possible. The tendency, however, is very 
strongly in one direction. Where one man perseveres in a calling that 
he ought to abandon, a dozen men abandon their calling who ought to 
stick to it. It is not difficult to account for this. All those kinds of 
business which are surest in the end, which pay best in the long run, are 
slowest in beginning to yield a return. The young lawyer or physician 
has to creep along, at first, at a most discouraging pace. In those early 
years of professional probation, when the man is hardly earning his salt, 
some other business opens before him, that promises an immediate in- 
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come—something that will bring hin, at once, two or three times what 
he is now receiving. The temptation is strong indeed. In the eager- 
ness for immediate results, he is apt to forget one essential point of dif- 
ference between the two prospects. The one is a little rill, which is 
destined to flow on with ever increasing volume, till it becomes the brook, 
the stream, the majestic river. The other is a canal, no bigger or deeper 
at the end of its course than at the beginning. In determining the 
question, then, whether to hold on to the profession or business which 
you have chosen, think not of the present size of the rill, but whether it 
springs from a living fountain, and whether it is likely to expand as it 
proceeds. And be not easily disheartened. Let me say for your en- 
couragement, if it be needed, that of the more than four thousand young 
men who have been under my care as an educator, and whose career in 
life it has been my privilege more or less to observe, I have very rarely 
known one to fail, who industriously persevered in the calling which he 
chose. ‘ Tenax propositi” is the commendation of the Roman moralist. 
Stick to your purpose. It is a most valuable habit of mind to cultivate? 
You need not carry it to obstinacy—though even that error is better than 
its opposite. Do not shrink from the reputation of being a plodder. It 
is a better augury of a young man than to hear of him as being preco- 
cious, as being prematurely brilliant, as starting off in the career of life 
with a grand dash. 

Look into your minds just now, while pausing upon the threshold of 
your career, and see if there is within you this vacillating disposition. 
See if you are disposed to begin a study or an enterprise of any kind, 
and after chasing it awhile, butter-fly like, to give it up for some newer 
fancy. It is a not uncommon habit of mind with the young. Itis, how- 
ever, a habit which at your age may be overcome. I have known hun- 
dreds of instances of young men, who, from being unsteady and fickle of 
purpose, have become steadfast, unwavering, tenacious. What is needed 
to bring about such a change, is an honest, deliberate review of one’s 
character in this respect, and a firm resolve to amend what is found 
amiss. It is with a view to do for you what, thirty years ago, was wisely 
done for me, that I now place this point so distinctly before you. Te- 
nacity of purpose is the indispensable condition of success in whatever 
you undertake. You must learn to hold on. 

Every one of you has just chosen his profession, or is about to make 
the choice. It is not my purpose to discuss that subject with you. The 
one duty which I do urge upon you, in connection with it, is, stick to 
your choice when made. I do not say, stick to it, right or wrong. But 
having begun on any course of action, let it not be an even weight of 
argument against it, which shall lead you to abandonit. Do not give 
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up what you have deliberately chosen, unless the arguments for receding 
are a great deal stronger than those for going on. To change from one 
profession or business to another, is, in a great measure, to throw away 
all the progress you have made in the one already begun. It is to go 
back to the beginning of the course for a fresh start. The different pro- 
fessions in this respect are not so much parallel tracks, where you can be 
switched from one into another, without Joss of progress, but rather 
tracks radiating from a common centre. To pass from one to another, 
you must in each case go back to the original station. You must begin 
your career anew. ‘The comparison, of course, cannot be applied with 
rigor. In many particulars it isnot true. Yet it has substantial truth. 
The man who is tinkering away, first at one thing and then at another, 
rarely succeeds, It is not in the nature of things that he should suc- 
ceed. On the other hand, a man’s choice of a profession, must be very 
bad indeed, if patient, persistent, tenacious continuance therein do not, 
in the end, crown him with success. 

What is true of your purposes, is likewise true of your opinions, It 
is a great mistake to suppose that you are bound to discard a fixed belief 
of your mind, because an ingenious opponent may ply you with argu- 
ments which, at the time, you cannot answer. Beliefs are a sort of 
growth, a gradual secretion of the mind, through a long series of years. 
It is very difficult for any man, on the spur of the moment, to give all the 
reasons which may have conduced to any one of his beliefs. ‘Those rea- 
sons, from time to time, have been brought to the cognizance of the mind, 
have wrought their work upon the convictions, and then have been for- 
gotten. The resultant beliefs, like successive strata, remain as a sort of 
fixed, permanent deposit. This is the order of nature, in mind as well 
as matter, and it is right that it should be so. Otherwise we should be 
forever afloat on the sea of opinion. Cultivate, then, this habit of te- 
nacity, as well in your opinions as in your course of life. It is no harm 
to be a little dogged sometimes. Do not give up your creed because some 
specialty-man presses you with arguments that you cannot answer. 
You could answer them, had you made the subject a hobby, as he has 
done. You could answer them, if you had the leisure to review seriatim 
the steps by which you have come to your present stage of belief. Only 
be careful and honest in the first place in forming your opinions, and 
then be willing to place some confidence in your own mental results. 
Do not be badgered out of you position by every whipster that comes 
along prating about old fogyism and the progress of the age.—Joun S. 
Hart, LL. D. 





One ungrateful man does an injury to all who stand in need of aid. 
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RULES FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


The following Rules are those adopted for the Public Schools of Madi- 
son, (Wis.), and may be suggestive elsewhere : 


TEACHERS. 


1, Teachers shall observe and carry into effect all the regulations of 
the Superintendent and Board of Education, in relation to their respect- 
ive schools, and attend punctually and regularly the weekly meetings of 
teachers, under the direction of the Superintendent. 

2. The salaries paid, entitle the Board to the services of the teachers 
for five and one-half days each week, excepting legal holidays. 

3. Teachers shail be present at their respective school-houses, both 
morning and afternoon, at least thirty minutes before the time prescribed 
for the opening of the school. They shall require their scholars to be in 
their seats punctually at the appointed time ; and shall commence their 
schools, without allowing any time for scholars to assemble, after school 
hours. They shall also close their schools precisely at the hour ap- 
pointed. 

4, ‘All teachers shall keep their school registers, neatly and accurately, 
according to the forms prescribed therein, and fill out the blank reports 
of the condition and progress of their respective schools, according to 
to the direction of the Superintendent. 

5. It shall be their duty to exercise a vigilant watchfulness over the 
general conduct of their pupils, and, on suitable occasions to encourage 
and instruct them in correct manners, habits and principles. 

6. They shall be entrusted with the immediate care of their respec- 
tive school rooms, and the furniture, apparatus or other school prop- 
erty belonging therein; and shall be held personally responsible for 
any damage done during school hours, or while the building is under their 
control. 

7. Teachers may have power to suspend from school such pupils as 
have been guilty of gross misconduct or insubordination to school regula- 
tions ; immediate notice of which shall be given to the Superintendent 
and to the parents or guardian of the pupil. 

8. Teachers are expected to practice such discipline in their respect- 
ive schools as would be exercised by a judicious parent in his family ; to 
resort to corporeal punishment only in cases of extreme necessity, when 
other measures have failed, and to make record of the same, and the rea- 
son why it was inflicted. 

9. All Teachers shall be examined by the Superintendent and the Ex- 
amining Committee of the Board, at least once in each year ; end the re- 
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sult of such examination shall be reported to the Board, with some re- 
commendations for its action. 

10. Such examinations shall take place within one week after the 
close of a school term. 

11. The Annual Examination shall take place during the first week 
succeding the Summer Term. 

11. Every new applicant for a teacher’s situation shall, before being 
employed, pass an examination satisfactory to the Board ; which ex- 
amination shall be separate from the examination of those who have 
been previously engaged in teaching in the schools of the city ; and such 
examination shall take place as soon as practicable after the close of a 
school term. 

13. All teachers passing a satisfactory examination before the exam- 
ining committee will receive a certificate of qualification from the Super- 
intendent and Board of Education. 


PuPiI.Ls. 

1. No child shall be admitted as a pupil in a Primary School who has 
not attained the age of five years. Nor into the Intermediate or Gram- 
mar Schools unless regularly transferred or found upon examination quali- 
fied to enter the lowest class therein, except by permit of the Superin- 
tendent. 

2. All pupils are required to be in their respective school rooms be- 
fore the time of beginning school, and to be regular in their daily at- 
tendance. 

3. Scholars who shall accidentally or otherwise injure any school 
property, whether school furniture, apparatus, or buildings, fences, trees, 
shrubs, or any property whatever belonging to the school estate, shall be 
liable to pay in full for all damages. 

4. Every pupil who shall be absent from school, shall bring to his 
teacher a written excuse from his parent or guardian for such absence. 

5. A scholar absenting himself from his seat for one entire week 
shall forfeit all right thereto and can be re-admitted only as a new pupil. 

6. Whenever any pupil shall be tardy or absent four times during two 
successive weeks, his seat in the school may be declared vacant and he 
can be re-admitted only by the written consent of the Superintendent or 
by direction of the Board. 

7. Any scholar who shall absent himself from any regular examina- 
tion, or who fails to render a sufficient excuse for such absence, shall not 
be allowed to return to the school without the consent of the Board of 
Education. 

8. For open disobedience or insubordination, a pupil may be sus- 
pended by a teacher, or expelled by the Superintendent, immediate notice 
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of which shall be given to the parent or guardian ; and shall be re-ad- 
mitted into the public schools only by the Superintendentin case of sus- 
pension, and by vote of the Board in case of expulsion. 

9. Nochild who comes to school without proper attention having 
been given to the cleanliness of his person and of his dress, or whose 
clothes ure not properly repaired, shall be permitted to remain in school, 
but shall be sent home to be prepared for school in a proper manner. 

10. Whenever any parent or guardian feels aggrieved by the action of 
any teacher, it shall be his duty to give information thereof to the Super- 
intendent ; and in case the matter is not satisfactorily adjusted by him, 
such parent or guardian may appeal to the Board. 





GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


This science, which the ancients made almost the foundation of knowl- 
ege, should receive, in many respects, more attention than has been yet 
acvorded to it. Too much prominence, in my opinion, has been given to 
the mere technicalities of the science ; too little to the practically useful 
portion. 

The pupils in some schools have been required to commit and repeat, 
verbat:m, melancholy pages of remarks, exceptions and crude specula- 
tions—or, perhaps, in the opinion of some, abstruse philosophical com- 
mentaries on details of minorinterest. These technicalities, theories and 
abstractions, having, in most instances only an incidental connection with 
the plain subject matter, and tending merely to confuse and dishearten 
the learner, who cannot distinguish the commentary from the principle, 
are “crammed,” in common parlance, into the heads of pupils and 
shaken down, till their dizzy brains are ina maze of bewildering conjec- 
ture. They see sextuple-classed pronouns with unintelligible distinc- 
tions ; “ interrogatives,” so styled, when there is no interrogation ; and 
the same mode and tense admitting of indefinite variations in manner 
and time. 

These distinctions which belong rather to abstruse philological treatises 
than to common school manuals, have linked themselves with the indis- 
pensable framework of the science. They are a necessity to the critical 
student of maturer years ; but to the young learner, they seem to orna- 
ment the plain structure of Grammar like the incomprehensible grotesque 
and arabesque of oriental design. In these labarynthine mazes, in which 
science is complicated rather than simplified, the young martyr wanders 
for about two years in search of the missing clew ; acquiring, perhaps, 
less knowledge of how “to speak and write the English language cor- 
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rectly,” unless much collateral training independent of any text-book is 
given—than he might gain in less than half the time by a method which 
reversed this order. 

The training in some schools has been almost exclusively theoretical ; 
limited to the definitions, illustrations and elementary analysis. Con- 
scious of the amount of these topics, and of the deficiency of their pu- 
pils in them, many of the teachers made parsing a subordinate exercise, 
and either ignored Compositions and Declamations altogether, or com- 
pressed them into a minimum of time, and devoted the hours thus wrest- 


ed from their proper use, to extra drills in the technicalities referred to. 
* * * * * * * * 


Composition writing is expected, not only from all the members of the 
Grammar schools, but from the first class, at least, in the Intermediate. 
The essays in some of the schools, in which the exercise is properly en- 
couraged and assistance rendered to the pupils by giving them interest- 
ing topics, with plans and hints for procedure, would be creditable to 
more mature minds. 


Several of the Intermediate teachers have. practised descriptive writing 
in their schools with the most flattering success. Some who thought 
their pupils “too young to have any ideas,” found on trial that the latter 
possessed more than had been ‘dreamed of in their philosophy.” 

In the High, and in a few of the Grammar schools, a systematic plan 
of classification and arrangement, founded on the Object Method of 
teaching, has been adopted for all essay writing, that the subject may be 
treated in a natural and logical order. The devolopment and expression 
of thought—the true object of education—must be secured by giving to 
Compositiou Writing much more time and attention than it has yet re- 
ceived. 

A short composition daily on some interesting topic would promote 
habits of observation and thought, and impart, even to the young pupils, 
a command of language which few now possess. This, with colloquia 
and dictation exercises, in which all errors of expression should be cor- 
rected, would, I believe, impart more real knowledge of Grammar, even 
as a science, aud in less time, than close adherence to any text book in 
existence.—Annual Report of L. M. Oviatt, Esq., Supt. of the Cleve- 
land Schools. 





No statue that the rich man places ostentatiously in his window, is, 
to be compared to the little expectant face pressed agains: the window 
pane, watching for his father, when his day’s labor is done. 
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THE TEACHER WORTHY OF HIS WAGES. 


[The following article was marked for insertion some time since, and has been 
mislaid :] 

The article in the December number, ‘‘ Teaching from Necessity,” 
which meets my hearty approbation, has suggested the following re- 
marks: Teaching is a labor and an honorable one, and therefore de- 
seves honorable wages. If the world profits by our labors, as it unques- 
tionably does, why should not we, the laborers, also have our share? 
Why should we not have as much, comparatively, as uny body else? As 
I never heard it pronounced dishonorable to make money or a living out 
of one’s talents by any honest appiication of the same, I can not see how 
it should in any way disparage the profession of a teacher, if he demands 
and receives an adequate compensation for his services. Nor do I think 
it particularly dignified to work for miserable pay, and I know that no 
one ever gained public esteem by performing such a task as that of the 
teacher gratuitously. Some few might admire and the rest would despise 
him and his efforts. Besides there is a great variety of professions into 
which a man qualified for successful teaching might enter, that would 
bring him far better pay and a more independent position. 

The question always should be, and perhaps sometimes is, a double 
one :—1 In what profession mayI do the greatest good? 2. By what 
profession may I earn the best living? The few cases in which a man 
devotes himself to any profession merely for its own sake seem so rare 
as not to deserve any particular mention. 

Very often, and, I think, generally with some real as well as apparent 
cause, do Americans boast of the superiority of their institutions com- 
pared with those of many states of Europe. But the fact that teachers 
receive a relatively very inadequate compensation in nearly all the states, 
puts America on a level with the very worst of the monarchies. This, in 
a country proverbial for its worship of the ‘‘ Almighty Dollar” is very 
injurious to our profession in a pecuniary as well as social point of view 
and is the reason why so many assume the duties of a teacher, namely, 
because they are not tit for any other profession and therefore think they 
’ will just do for keeping school. Perhaps they are not so very wrong 
after all, considering the way such matters are usually regarded by many 
—who seem to think, that what may be had for little, is not worth much 
and need not be very good. 

It is never of any practical good to assume that lofty position which 
ignores the relations commonly supposed to exist between labor and 
wages, for it is in most cases mere hypocrisy. The world generally takes 
such extreme disinterestedness not without suspicion—having made the 
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disagreeable observation that those who most pretend to pure intellect- 

uality or spirituality have the keenest eye towards material advantages. 

Ideals are not realites, or the world would be perfect. Model teachers, 

disinterested as they may be, cease to be model men by neglecting their 

own temporal affairs, and people are much inclined not to trust those 

who do not attend to their nearest concerns. L. K. 
Buffalo County. 


TALENT APPRECIATED BY TALENT. 


The notion that genius will excite the deepest reverence in those by 
whom it is least understood is an ever-recurring and yet manifest delu- 
sion. Talent is best appreciated by talent, knowledge by knowledge ; 
and the man who imagines that the higher he is removed above his judges 
the more they will admire him, might equally expect that he would look 
larger the farther he receded, or his voice sound louder the greater the 
distance from which he spoke. Excellence must be perceptible before it 
can be applauded, and for a cultivated understanding to display its stores 
to untutored ignorance is much like exhibiting colors to the blind. Thus 
Johnson was subjected to the complicated misery of conscious power, 
general neglect, and helpless poverty; and, with his expectations baflled, 
wretched in the present and without hope for the future, a less gloomy 
temperament than his would have been sunk in despondency.—Zarly 


Life of Johnson. 








TEACHER'S REQUEST OF PARENTS. 


1. Send your children to school seasonably and constantly. 

2. Encourage them to respect and obey the rules and requirements of 
their school. 

8. Encourage them to be orderly, &c. 

4. Encourage them to be studious. 

5. Visit them at school. 

6. Have a regard to the character of the books your children read, and 
see that they read understandingly. 

7. Aid me to check selfishness, and promote a spirit of kindness and 
forbearance. 

8. Cultivate in your children habits of politeness and courtesy. 

These duties, and others growing out of them, perform faithfully, and 
you will find a most abundant reward in the increased interest of your 
children, and their growth in knowledge and virtue.—Northend’s Teacher 
and Parent. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


[The following Questions were ‘‘ submitted to the candidates for admis- 
sion to the High School, Providence,” R. I., May, 1863. We are not 
sure that they would not give a little trouble to some graduates, so called, 
from some institutions : ] 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
03} 2 374 62 
oar ore °F cores cer” 

2. What is the least multiple of 64, 8, 12, 16} and 28. 

3. A merchant sold } of his flour at an advance of 12 per cent.; } at 
an advance of 10 per cent., and } at a loss of 8 per cent. How should 
he sell the remainder so as to gain 5 per cent. on the whole ? 

4, A man bought a horse for $250 What must he ask for him that 
he may take 10 per cent. less than he asks, and yet make 15 per cent? 

5. A man bought a horse and two carriages. For the first carriage 
he paid $250 ; and if this sum were added to what he paid for the horse 
it would amount to ? of the sum he paid for the second carriage ; ard if 
the sum he paid for the horse were added to the sum paid for the sev » ' 
carriage, it would amount to three times the sum pai‘ for the first car- 


1. Divide 


riage. What did he pay for each ? 

6. A merchant bought 500 barrels of flour at $6 a barrel, and sold 
them immediately at $7} a barrel, and received in payment a note due 
three months hence, which he discounted at a bank at 6 per cent. What 
did he gain on the flour ? 

7. A man bought 2400 bushels of corn at 90 cents a bushel; but in 
measuring it he found that he had more bushels than he paid for, and 
that he had gained 2} per cent. by the increase in the number of bushels. 
He sold the corn without delay for $1.10 per bushel. What did he gain 
by the transaction ? 

8. If A owes $500 due in six months, $400 due in 4 months, and 
$300 due in 9 months, and pays jof the whole in 3 months, when ought 
the remaider to be paid? 

8. A merchant sold a lot of flour for $£00, and gained 25 per cent., 
he then invested the proceeds in flour, on which he lost 20 per cent. 
Did he gain or lose by the transaction, and how much? 

10. The base of a right-angled triangle is one-half of the sum of the 
perpendicular and hypothenuse, and the sum of the length of three sides 
is 96 feet. What is the length of each side? 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


1, There are two nnmbers, that if 4 times the greater be added to 
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3 of the less, the sum will be 70, and 3} times the less is equal to 2} times 
the greater. What are the numbers ? 

2. If 2 of the number of sheep A has, plus 2 of the number B has, 
equals 320, and if ? of the number B has equals 3 times ? of the number 
A has, how many sheep has each ? 

3. A boy being asked the time of day, answered that the time past 
noon was } of the time to midnight ? What was the time? 

4. If 12 per cent. of what is received for goods is gain, what is the 
gain per cent.? 

5. One-fifth is what per cent. of three-fourths ? 

6. When gold is worth 140 per cent., how many whole dollars in gold 
ought a broker to pay for a ten dollar U. S. note, and how much in post- 
age money ? 

7. A collector collects $157.50 ; how much must he pay his employer 
after reserving 5 per cent. for his services ? 

8. A can do a piece of work in 1 } days; B can do the same work in 
2} days ; in what time can they both, working together, finish it? 

9. A boy spent one-third of his money for apples, and 20 cents for 
nuts; he then gave 10 cents mure than one fourth of the remainder for 
oranges, when he found he had but fifty cents left. How many cents had 
he at first ? 

10. A’s money is to B’s as 3 to 4, but after A had gained $30 and B 
had lost $30, A’s money is to B’s as 4 to 3. What had each at first ? 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Give the rules for the use of the capital letters. 
2. Give the rules for the formation of the plural. 
3! Write the plural of penny, pea, index, cousin-german, man servant. 
N. B.—If either of the above words have more than one form for the 
plural, write both, and give the meaning of each. 
4. Give the rules for the formation of the possessive case, and write 
the possessive of conscience, cockatrice, Jones, men and boys. 
5. Name the relative pronouns and the words that are sometimes used 
as such, and when. 
6. Name the principal parts of the following verbs: fly, flee, hide, 
strike, work, pen, freeze. 
7. Name the defective verbs. State what part is wanting in each. 
8, Analyze the following sentences, and parse the words in italics: 
‘¢ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed their present state.” 
“He walked his Azs horse one-half of the way home.” 
‘‘ He was not chosen Rector, but invited only to preach.” 
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9. Correct the following examples : 
* T feel sure of its being him.” 
‘“‘ Her aunt is older than her.’ 
“T intended to have written, but was only prevented by sickness.” 
“‘ He has fallen from his horse and broke his leg.” 
10. ‘Ye have heard that if hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth.” (Analyze and parse words in italics). 


GEOGRAPHY. 


N. B.—To describe a river, state where it rises, in what direction it 
runs, and where it empties. ‘To locate a town or city, state in what po- 
litical division it is situated, and in what direction from four other im- 
portant cities. 

1. Name the rivers in the United States that flow into the Atlantic 
Ocean, beginning on the N. E. 

2. Locate London, Liverpool, Bristol, Edinburg and Glasgow, and 
give the latitude and longitude of each. 

8. Locate Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux and Lyons. 

4, Name and describe the rivers of Spain, and locate Madrid, Barce- 
lon and Cadiz. 

5. Name the political divisions of Asia, and give their capitals. 

6. Locate St. Petersburg, Rio Janeiro, Florence, Vienna and Fraak- 


7. Name the principal rivers, mountains and takes in Asia. 

8. Describe the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube. 

9. Name the political divisions of South America, and tiie capital of 
each. 

10. Name the principal cities on the Baltic Sea and its inlets. 


HISTORY. 


1. Give an account of the settlement of Plymouth. 

2. Give the date and the principal events of Queen Anne’s War. 

3. State the causes that led to the French and Indian War. 

4, Give an account of the taking of Louisburg during the French and 
Indian War. 

5. Name the immediate cause of the Revolutionary War, and state 
the object of the Stamp Act and Writs of Assistance. 

6. Give an account of the first Continental Congress. 

7. State the principal events of the year 1776, and give an account 
of the Battle of Long Island. 

8. Name the principal events of 1778, and describe the Battle of 
Monmouth. 
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9. Name the principal events of 1780, and describe the Battle of 
Camden. 
10. Give an account of the cessation of hostilities and the farewell 
orders of Washington. 
SPELLING.—FIFTY WORDS. 


Elixir, zephyr, feasible, forcible, proximate, desperate, snychronical, 
conceptacle, conventicle, buoyancy, hypocrisy, flagitious, malicious, tes- 
taceous, fallacious, supplement, increment, crystalline, cylinder, idiosyn- 
crasy, permeate, pursuivant, pursuance, architrave, archetype, phylac- 
tery, diaphanous, epiphany, surcharge, peripneumony, paregoric, omni- 
scient, niche, cuneiform, sibyline, orthoepy, inoculate, innocuous, in- 
eligible, cynical, ventricle, architect, commercial, controversial, ecclesi- 
astes, strategic, schedule, collateral, therapeutics, gases.—R. I. School- 
master. 








Arnotn on Puntsument 1n Scnoois.—“ The beau ideal of school 
discipline with regard to young boys would seem to be this: that while 
corporeal punishment was retained on principle, as fitly answering to 
and marking the naturally inferior state of boyhood, and therefore as 
conveying no peculiar degradation to persons in such a state, we should 
cherish and encourage to the utmost all attempts made by the several 
boys as individuals to escape from the natural punishment of their age © 
by rising above its naturally low tone of principle.’’ Speaking of the 
Rugby School, he says: “Flogging will be only my ultimo ratio; and 
talking I shall try to the utmost. I believe that boys may be governed 
a great deal by gentle methods and kindness, and by appealing to their 
better feelings, if you show that you are notafraidof them. * * * 
But of course deeds must second words when needful, or words will soon 
be laughed at.” 





Mottiriication oF Booxs.—-No English grammar was generally 
taught in common schools when I was young, except that in Dilworth, 
and that to no good purpose. In short, the instruction in schools was 
very imperfect in every brhnch ; and if I am not misinformed, it is so to 
this day, in many branches. Indeed there is danger of running from 
one extreme to another, and instead of having too few books in our schools, 
we shall have too many.—Noau WEBSTER. 











Or one hundred parts into wich the surface of the earth may be di- 
vided, Europe contains seven; Africa twenty-one ; Continental Asia, 
thirty-three ; New Holland, etc., eight ; South America, fifteen ; North 
America, sixteen. 
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MATREMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 





Vase !—My present connection with the Mathematical Department 
ceases with the issue of this number of the JourNnaL, owing to a recent 
change in my business engagements which renders it impracticable for 
me longer to retain possession of the honors of the chair editorial. 

Since I took charge of the Department in 1860, I have labored to make 
it more especially useful to the common schools—not always with the 
best success, but for the most part with a good fortune which has been 
gratifying. 

To those who have contributed to the mathematical pages of the 
JouRNAL, and to the ever-courteous Resident Editor, I tender my grate- 
ful thanks. To all who have been interested in the Mathematical De- 


partment, I bid farewell. 
T. D. CORYELL. 


Solution of Problem 65.—It is evident that if we had the parts of 
any other number similarly divided, we might divide 21 in the ratio of 
these parts and obtain the required result. Let 2 be the lesser of these 
auxiliary numbers and the greater can be found thus : since 25 times 2 
divided by the greater is equal to the greater divided by 2, 100 divided 
by the greater is equal to the greater. Hence the number sought is the 
square root of 100 which is 10. We now have only to divide 21 in the 
ratio of 10: 2, thus, 12: 2::2L: 4 

12:10::21: 3 


Eagle, Waukesha Co. Dz 


5 bolts 


bo 


Problem 72,—A and B buy a grindstone together of uniform thickness 
and two feet in diameter, with a square eye measuring two inches across. 
Each is to grind away half the stone. A takes his from the outside ; 
how many inches is he entitled to? 


Problem 73.—There are three balls each 4 inches in diameter lying so 
as to touch each other, on a flat surface. If a fourth ball be laid on them, 
how far will its top be from the plane? 


Problem 74.—Problem 68, Mr. James O’Connor writes us should have 
been « + «1 = }, to find x by quadratics, which equation we give as a 
new problem. 
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EDITORIAL MISGELLANY, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of this Association will be held in Chicago, at Bryan 
Hall, commencing August 5, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and continuing three days. 
The Teachers of Chicago have engaged to provide free entertainment for all the 
Ladies who attend the meeting; and the proprietors of several of the Hotels 
have engaged to make a reduction of 50 cents a day in their charges to Members 
in attendance at the meeting. 

Lectures will be delivered and papers read by some of the most prominent 
educators of the country, embracing the President of the Association, J. D. 
Philbrick, Esq., Supt. of Schools, Boston; President Thomas Hill, of Harvard 
University; Henry Barnard, LL. D., of Hartford, Conn.; E. A. Sheldon, Esq., 
Sup’t of Schools, Oswego, N. Y.; Hon. J. L. Pickard, State Sup’t of Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Hon. J. M. Gregory, State Sup’t Schools, Lansing, Mich. 

The Board of Education of Chicago, invite teachers and others in attendance 
to make their head-quarters at the Rooms of the Board, No. 76, La Salle Street, 
opposite the Court House. 

It will assist the Reception Committee in their labors if the names of those 
for whom places are to be provided can be sent to either member of the Com- 
mittee several days before the meeting. The Committee will be in attendance 
at the Rooms of the Board of Education on the morning of the 5th, and at other 
times, and all persons attending the meeting are desired to report themselves im- 
mediately on their arrival. 

RECEPTION CoMMITTEE.—Samuel A. Briggs, Samuel H. White, and F, 8. Hey- 
wood. Post Office Box 3895. 

Members of the Association, and those becoming members during the session, 
who pay full fare over the following roads, will receive return tickets over the 
same roads: 

Galena & Chicago Union R. R.; Beloit & Madison R. R.; Chicago and North- 
western R. R.; Kenosha & Rockford R. R.; Chicago & Milwaukee R. R. Tickets 
good to August 18, inclusive, 

The Annual meeting of the American Normal Association will also be held in 
Chicago at some time during the sessions of the National Teachers’ Association. 


W. H. WELLS, Chicago, Ill, : 
Juty, 1863. J. STONE, Jr., Kenosha, Wis. Western Committee 


THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Our State Association meets as we go to press for August, and we are unable 
therefore to give the proceedings till next month. We give such a portion of 
the Circular of the National Association, as will be most important to our read- 
ers, many of whom we trust will be able to attend the meeting at Chicago. 
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COMMENCEMENTS, 

The past month has been the season of the closing exercises of our various 
iustitutions of learning, Commencement at Madison and Appleton June 25, at 
Beloit on the 9th and at Racine on the 15th of July. There are several Acade- 
mies and Seminaries, and many High Schools in the State, besides those 
mentioned below, and we should be glad to give them a notice, on receipt of a 
catalogue or circular. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY.—Four young gentlemen graduated at the late Com- 
mencement. The re-opening of the Normal Department appears to give con- 
siderable added iuterest to the institution. We are of the opinion that this was 
the work to have begun with, years ago. The Preparatory Department is we 
understand to be merged in the Normal Department. 


BELOIT CoLLEGE.—Twelve graduates went forth this year—more than from all 
the other colleges in the State. Beloit however is just upon the line of Illinois, 
and the college is patronized largely by that state—a compliment, not undeserv- 
ed, to Wisconsin and to the institution. 


RACINE CoLLEGE.—The graduating class numbered four. The discipline of 
this college is understood to be very efficient, and what is not always the case, 
a high moral and religious tone is maintained. Without this, college life is ruin 
to many a young man. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY.—Three young gentlemen received their first degree, 
and ten former graduates, three of them ladies, were made M. A. The College 
isin a way we hope of removing its $19,000 of indebtedness. Mr. Lawrence 
of Boston, its munificent founder, proposes to give $10,000, if the remainder is 
made up by the first of September. After an appeal by Bishop Simpson, a gen- 
erous beginning was made by the people of Appleton, who pledged $3,000 in 
money and land, and the friends of the institution elsewhere are very appropri- 
ately called upon to make up the balance. 


DELAVAN SEMINARY.—This school, which is open to both sexes, has passed 
into the hands of Rev. G. M. Skinner, a teacher of experience, and its prospects 
we believe are encouraging. The Catalogue for the past year shows an attend- 
ance of 103 pupils. 


A.ten’s Grove AcapeMy.—A writer in the Janesville Gazette says of the 
Anniversary of this excellent school, July 6, ‘The exercises of the day were 
completely successful and speak well for the school and teachers. Allen’s 
Grove Academy ranks second to none in the State, especially in the Normal 
Department. It always has been and still is the aim of Prof. Montague to make 
thorough and efficient scholars. It isto bo hoped that he will be heartily sup- 
ported in his endeavors at usefulness,” 
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Minron AcaDremMy.—This prosperous school, located in a central and well 
populated region, has the largest attendance we believe of any Academy in the 
State, being for the year ending July 7, 310 pupils in all the departments, and 
197 of these Normal students. No Academy furnishes we suppose so many 
teachers annually for the surrounding schools as this, and it is the design of the 
Principal to make this the leading feature of the institution. The “ Army List” 
shows that upwards of 125 of the former students have gone at their country’s 
call. We take pleasure in calling attention to the advertisement on the second 
page of the cover, 


PLaTTEvILLE AcapEMy.—The attendance for the past year though a little less 
than the previous year, reached 192. In this as in most of our mixed schools, 
the heavy drain of students tor the war, leaves a large preponderance of young 
Iedies. This Academy, as it long has been so may it long continue to be, a bless- 
ing to the community around it. 


Oconomowoc Femate Seminary.—This school continues under the charge of 
Miss Grace P. Jones and a competent corps of assistants, and it accommodations 
for boarders are being enlarged we understand, for the opening of the next Term. 


Racine.—A school year closed July 9, during which time Mr. S. H. Peabody, 
previously at Fond du Lac, has been in charge of the High School and Superin- 
tendent for the city. Says the Advocate, ‘Under the care of Mr. Peabody our 
public schools are fast regaining their former high standing.” Forty-nine young 
persons in al! have completed the course of study in the High School since its 
opening, and twenty-six were present at an annual gathering, and were address- 
ed by Col. McMynn, their former Principal, and Rev. Mr. Kinney, a former Su- 
perintendent. 


BuRLINGTON.—The first class ‘‘ graduated” from the High Schooi here July 3. 
Mr. J. G. Thompson has been in charge the past year. 


Fonp pu Lac.—The High School during the past year has been in charge of 
Mr. C. 0. Steenburg. The examining committee, as we see by the Reporter, 
speak in very favorable terms of the school and of the closing exercises, which 
occurred the first week in July. It may be mentioned as anevidence of growing 
interest in the school that several liberal minded gentlemen offer prizes for the 
best original declamations and compositions next year. Miss Merrille continues 
through all changes faithfully at her post as Assistant. Fond du Lac sadly needs 
a High School Building. 

Suxsoyean.—The year closes about this date (July 25). Mr, Gaylord has 
been very successful we hear in advanci” g the Union School, as Principal of the 
Higher Department, and Superindendent of the whole. 


KriBeuRN Crry.—The school here is graded into three departments embracing 
160 pupils. Mr. C. C. Carpenter has been in charge of the higher department 
for some months past. We understand that the school is in a good condition. 
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Prerce Co.—We have a full supply of teachers, with but very few teaching 
under special certificates. This supply has been effected, too, after the withdrawal 
of some half dozen or more old teachers, who have fallen behind the times, from 
their carelessness to post themselves up, and have either failed, or have not tried 
to get certificates. 

Our young teachers are mostly wide awake, and well posted. We have two 
graded schools in our couaty, one at Prescott, under the charge of Prof. R. L. 
Reed, late of Watertown, in this state, and one at River Falls, under the charge 
of Prof. A. H. Weld, author of Weld’s Grammar. The school at Prescott has five 
departments, and numbers about 250 pupils. The one at River Falls, has two 
departments, and numbers 80 pupils. This school has but just commenced un- 
der the now arrangement. 

Our Spring Institute was the most successful of any Institute ever held in this 
region. We had 60 live teachers in attendance, and ell promised to attend the 
Fall Institute. 

On the whole we feel greatly encouraged in our labors. We begin to see sub- 
stantial results from the operations of the new system. 

W. T. Harca, Co. Sup’t. 

We see by the Prescott Journal that friend Hatch has taken to himself a help- 
meet. This is well, as the guardian and guide of the children of the county 
should be a model family man. 


Eau CLairE Cu.—We had a call from the Rev. A. Kidder the Superintendent, 
on his way to Kenosha, with a delegation of four teachers. We think few 
counties so far distant will do as well as this, Mr. Kidder is principal of the 
graded school on the west side of the river et Eau Claire. On the east side a 
fine school house is soon to be erected, for a graded school, and the Methodist 
people are also building up a Seminary, under a good teacher, in the same lo- 
cality. 


Wavupaca Co.—The following we believe to be a deserved tribute: ‘ Think- 
ing that a few words in relation to the advancement of Common Schools in 
Waupaca county would receive a welcome, I deem it a privilege to send you a 
few lines on that subject. It is, I think, granted by all, that, during the past 
two years, ourcommon schools have made rapid progress; and, thanks to our 
very worthy Superintendent, soon, if not at the present time, our county will be 
prepared to stand proudly forth by the side of her sister counties, and claim the 
honors which she is so nobly and perseveringly striving to win. From all sides, 
we hear cheering testimonials of the improvement of both teachers and schools. 
Mr. Wernli spares no efforts on his part, to make teaching what it should be,— 
a profession; and, as he surveys the progress which, under his judicious care, he 
can discover throughout the entire county, he may well say: ‘‘ My labors are not 
in vain.” He is emphatically “The Teacher’s Friend,” as well as a zealous la- 
borer in the cause of education. A good superintendent, like a good teacher, 
should be retained in office as long as possible; and we sincerely hope that he 
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may long adorn the responsible position which he new occupies, to guide the 
destinies of our flourishing county, till she can equal if not excel her sisters. 
Yours with respect, A TEACHER. 


WinneBaGo Co.—The interest in educational matters is on the increase in 
this county. The percentage of attendance is much higher than formerly owing 
to the exertions of teachers in that direction. Teachers are required to report 
monthly with reference to attendance, tardiness and other matters of interest, 
and all seem to feel somewhat responsible for regularity of attendance in their 
several schools. All are making commendable efforts to create a proper public 
opinion upon this great hindrance to efficient schools, 

J. E. Munger, Co. Supt. 

A good list of subscribers accompanied the above. 

WaUKESHA Co. shows no signs of relaxation during hot weather. A meeting 
of the County Association was held at Oconomowoc, the first week in July, and 
a School Picnic at Prospect Hill, on the 25th. The new Superintendent, Rev. 
A. D. Hendrickson is one of the’ working sort. 


New Yorx.—We acknowledge the receipt of the Ninth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, from Hon. V. M. Rice, the present in- 
cumbent. The bulk of the volume—412 pages 8 vo.—is filled with the Reports 
of the City Superintendents and the County Commissioners or Superintendents, 
This great State has upwards of 1,300,000 school children, of whom nearly 
900,000 were in attendance upon the public schools in 1862. The non-attend- 
ance was to a large extent of children between four and six years of age, whose 
absence 1s not to be regretted, and of others between seventeen and twenty-one. 
About 100,000 are supposed to be in private schools, academies and colleges. 
The total expenditures for the year were about $4,5000,000, three and three- 
fourths millions being for teachers’ wages. Mr. Rice calls earnest attention to 
the importance of establishing a scientific institution of a high order through the 
avails of the late donation of lands to the loyal states by Congress for agricul- 
tural colleges. Increased aid to Institutes is asked and Teachers Classes in 
Academies are commended, till somethiag better can be done,—but more Normal 
Schools are called for. It is we think a severe reproach to this great—this 
“empire” state, that in this latter half of the nineteenth century, she furnishes 
but 64 teachers in a year, as graduates of a Normal School, for the instruction of 
more than a million of her children. 


EneuisH Stupents on ReBeLtion.—The Chancellor’s Prize at Oxford this 
year was for the best essay on the American Rebellion. Eight essays, of merit, 
above the ordinary grade, were sent in for competition. Seven of them were on 
the side of the North. Of these seven, the writers of three or four were, when 
they began, entirely in favor of the South, and were converted by their own in- 
vestigations. 

The Albion, the British New York paper, mentions these circumstances, all 
but the last.—. Y. Independent. 
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NORMAL DEPARTMENT—STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The next Term commences August 26. Apply early for rooms. 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. T. D. Corye.t, for three years past our faithful and accomplished Math- 
ematical Editor, has an appointment under governmenment that calls him to 
South Carolina, and has already lett for New York. We regret to part with his 
society as well as his services, and trust that he may safely return to us, when 
peace shall once more bless our unhappy land, and be found again in the educa- 
tional field. 

Col. J. G. McMyny, we see by the papers, has resigned his position, and is at 
his home in Racine. The Colonel has seen some severe and trying service in 
Tennessce, and helped most efficiently to give the rebels a lesson that we trust 
will never need to be repeated. We hope to see him re-enter the educational 
field, and in a capacity for which his ability and experience fit him. 


NORMAL CLASSES. 
At the recent meeting of the Board of Normal School Regents held in this 
city, the following appropriations were made, being at the rate of $21 for each 
pupil: 


No. of Pupils Passed. Amount. 
Rit MONON ois ibd ed eas cVetiensanieneeccuaannces wawaeee Gereeixsidaesencess $189 
BACON ACRMEMY, 0c cs cccccieccss socctescceins concssececens WMagaasansseuecanes 630 
Filet 8 GQLOve: ACHdOWAG, «aco civic ccc snes cvevccwasisncecace Seetacddcadseucanes 252 
BDVGMAVUS COMMAS occ c ccicesce cenccsrcecsesceesccsc cves Wik d cds insascades 399 
PPIMUUOVING BCAM OIG oc cccece nese vesdc sous cecesadecces cuss Matcaccccdienceuses 42 
Wisconsin Female College, Fox Lakey........eeecese cece We ecescta sewacedess 294 
Lawrence University, .....ccccsccccccce coccccccecccccccs BBs vcsancwcwe xwowewen eel 
Galesville University occ ccc cciccce cccccchescccsacssevccees Begisiacasacscccecne 42 
Pond Aitiadee Wisk Case), occ cccccvsccsscetexecucsccess Mieuscusasenkuaxeee 105 


$2,226 
The publication of this statement has been delayed some time, awaiting the 
disposition of the funds in the State Treasury. The ‘‘ Recommendatory Certifi- 


cates” will immediately be issued to those entitled to them. 
ATWATER’S SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


This plan of School Government, by daily “checks” or “merits,” weekly 
‘ttickets” and monthly “ notes” of merit, is much liked we find by those who 
use it. See advertisement in the Journal, from March to June. Send $1.26 to 
the Publisher, John Atwater, Box 4024, Chicago, and get it for your next school. 
or send $1.60 to us and get it, with the Journal for one year, 


BELLS FOR SCHOOLS. 
We visited Mr. Stoner’s establishment a little time since and came away with 
a pretty vivid impression that school-boards or any other purties, can obtain 
there a large amount of sound for a moderate outlay. The Amalgam Bell seems 
well suited for schools, &c., and will answer fora small church. See Advertisement 
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ONE THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS. 


In addition to the State Subscription, we have printed 1000 copies of the July 
and August issues of the Journal, in the belief that this number at least of the teach- 
ers of the State ought to be subscribers. The following Table exhibits the num- 
ber of teachers employed in each county in 1862—a total of about 7000. Di- 
viding the number for each county by 7 gives the proportion of 1000 for that 
county ; in the next column is the number at present taken; and in the next 
the number for the last volume. We shall be glad to have our friends who take 
an interest in the circulation of the Journal aid usin bringing the number in each 
county up to the proportion indicated. Some counties already go beyond it; in 
others not a copy is taken at present. 


We take pleasure in acknowledging lists for the current volume, from Super- 
intendents Levens, Cheney, Lawler, Hendrickson, Barlow, Slye, Gilfillan, Wernli, 
Munger, and Lyman. 

Also from the following Teachers:—R, A. Donaldson, La Crosse; H. A. Tem- 
ple, Grand Rapids; M. Fellows, Juneau; M. E. Goldthwaite, Fox Lake; B, 
Bristol, Milwaukee; C. O. Steenburg, Fond du Lac; W. D. Moorhouse, Rosen- 
dale; L. J. Potter, and W. M. Colby, Madison, C. W. Packard, Waupaca Co., 
and Misses R. R. Burritt, Manitowoc Rapids, and F. S. Ames, Oregon. 


A SENSIBLE LETTER AND TEACHER, 
PRIMROSE, June 25, 1863. 

Dear Sir:—I have been an occasional reader of the Journal for some time, 
and consider it an essential aid to every teacher and an important auxixiliary to 
the cause of education generally. But it does not look right for any teacher to 
depend upon borrowing of the district clerk. Enclosed you will find $1.48, for 
which please send to my address for one year the Journal of Education; also 
Chapman’s Map of Wisconsin, on cloth, and Orcutt’s “ Hints to Teachers.” 





’ 


ANOTHER. 
Waupaca Co., June 21, 1862. 
Rev. J. B. Prapt:—I discover by the last Journal that the time of my sub- 
scription has expired with the June number, and as I find it quite inconvenient 
to remit the sixty cents required, at present, I would be much pleased if you 
will send it to my address, and I will remit the money at the expiration of three 
months. It is a very valuable aid to teachers, and I should not know how to 








get along without it. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE NORTHEAST, 

A Teachers’ Institute will be held at Green Bay for the counties of Brown, 
Door, Kewaunee, Outagamie, Oconto and Shawano, commencing Monday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1853, to be continued one week, Lady Teachers will he entertained 
free by the citizens of Green Bay. 
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COUNTIES. SUPERINTENDENT. Post OFFICE. Fe % 8 &/s 
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a i<4 a a 
Adams,.......00. R.. KB. Fayy ..ccccces Friendship, . ......| 114 | 16 1 1 
Ashland,........... J. W. Bell,.........| La Pointe,......00. 5 5) ae ia aa 
Brown, 2.2 ccsccece E. Hicks, ........| Green Bay,.........} 79] ll a 1 
Buffalo,......+..00- Aug. Finkelnburg,. Fountain City,..... 40 6 2 
OO eee ees A. W. Hammond,...| Chilton,. ...... 79 | Il ‘ 6 
Chippewa, acf Me POMMOCR, 6c cess ce Chippewa Falls, . cool = 4 ee 4 
Clark,......... .| R. Dewhurst, ...... Neilsville,...... 17 2 ve 
Columbia, .| D. W. Rosenkrans,,| Columbus,.,.....-.| 286 | 41 6 9 
Crawford, .| Joseph Evans,...... Yankee Town,.....| 117 | 17 2 2 
* Dane, E. District, | B. A. Barlow,......| Stoughton, ........| 204 | 29 42 44 
6 Ww. 8. L. Hooker, ......| Black Earth,.......] 212 | 30 17 33 
Dodge, W. District, | H. B. Phelps, ......| Beaver Dam;..... «-| 230 | 383 8 6 
“ E. “& Chas. Allen, .......| Mayville,...........| 144] 21 8 7 
Door, ......-++.++--| M. E. Lyman,...... Sturgeon Bay, .. 32 5 5 re 
Douglas,........... A. C. Brown,.. .| Superior, .... .. Sp x ee - 
LS Pre W. H. Smith,....... Eau Galla,. dase deat 32 5 1 1 
Eau Claire,........ Rey. A. Kidder, ....| Eau Claire,.........| 34 5 3 6 
Fond du Lagc,....... E. Root,....cceceees Ripon,....ccccccccee| $28 47 30 28 
Ce Ri ee David Pasons,...... Tafton,....-seccceee| 282 | 40 8 7 
Cr W. C. Green,....... Monroe,........ coos] 225 | 82 5 5 
Green Lake,........ N. C. Hoit,..... vee) Green Lake,........| 148 | 21 2 4 
Towa, .... ove Me Be BIGOs case ..e..| Dodgeville,. sees 165 | 24 6 2 
Jackson,... .| J. K. Hoffman,,.... | Black River Falls,..| 55 | 8 | «. 2 
Jefferson,.......0.. Alonzo Wing,...... | Jefferson, ....6....| 234 | 33 7 9 
Juneau, ...........| Rev. H. C. Wood, ..} Mauston, ...... coo] 144 | 21 3 2 
Kenosha, .......... B. L. Dodge, Salem Station,......| 1382 | 19 2 8 
Kewaunee,.........| D. D. Garland,.....| Kewaunee,......... 35 5 “e oe 
La Crosse, ......... P. S. Elweil, ; West aig eccce 95 | 14 4 1 
La Fayette, ... J.B. Parkinson,. Fayette,.....ecceeee| 147] 21 x a 
La Pointe, .. .| V. Smith, La Pointe, ..... 20.0 D4 1 * 
Manitowoc, J. W. Thombs, . Manitowoc,. 134} 19 3 9 
Marathon,.......... Rey. C. F. Halsey,..| Wausau,.... «ef S65 & P <q ss 
Marquette, ........ B. F. Hood, ........| Montello, .........] 79] 11 1 2 
* Milwaukee, 1. D.,| Wm. Lawler,....... Oak Creek,........., 83| 12 | 18 | .«. 
‘“ 2 « | Wm. Swain, Milwaukee,.....6...| ¢121 | 17 7 6 
Monroe, .......... C. C. Miller, Tomah, ..eee0 eeees| 148 | 21 oa 1 
DOOM Oyccccasiccces V. H. Seward, Oconto,....sececeee| 27 4 1 1 
Outagamie,.. Martin Gerritts Little Chute,......./ 103 | 15 a *s 
Ozaukee, .. F. W. Horn, Cedarsburg,... s+} 75 | 11 ee 1 
Pepin,..... M. B. Axtell, M. D.,| Pepin,...... oo} 24) 8] .. * 
Pierce,...... ss ssss.{ We TD. Hateh;.......| Prescott, 62 9 2 5 
GMa. caress 8. T. Catlin, ....... Osceola Mills,......| 20| 3 | .. oo 
Portage ©. W. Hulece,.......| Plover,.....seeeeeee| 108} 15 1 ss 
Racine, C. W. Levens,......| Waterford,., ....| 158 | 293 | 22 | 10 
Richland,..... .....| Rev. J. H. Mather..| Richland insane 146 | 21 3 8 
Rock,... .... Rev. J. I. Foote,...| Footville,..........| 364] 52 | 15 | 30 
i) re I. W. Morley,.......| Baraboo,. 244 | 35 2 3 
Saint Croix,........| J. N. Van Slyke,....| Hudson, 85 | 12 me 1 
Shawanaw,......... Myron McCord, ....| Shawano,... ...... 17 3 “a se 
Sheboygan, ........| A. W. Whitcom,....| Sheboygan Falis,... 191 | 927 36 
* Trempeateau, ....| D. W. Gilfillan,..... en og aca 48 7 13 4 
Vernon,...ccccccece Hartwell Allen, ....| Viroqua,...seseseee] 144] 21 es * 
Walworth, .........| A. J. Cheney, ......| Delavan,....seeseee) 296 | 42 20 24 
Ww ashington,. ‘ .| Fred. Regenfus,....| West Bend, ........)| 149 | 21 1 2 
* Waukesha, .......| A. D. Hendrickson, Waukesha,. 222 | 32 | 37 | 10 
Waupaca,..........| J. Wernli,.......2.-| Lola, ...... 148 | 21 18 10 
Waushara,.. ..| H. O. Pierce,.......| Wautoma,.. .....6.| 157 | 23 1 “a 
* Winnebago, .. ..| J. E. Munger,......| Oshkosh,...........| 199 | 28 | 19 8 
*EWood, ..00cccecee G. F. Witter, M. D.,| Grand Rapids,......) 27 4 9 1 
7069 | 1009 | 353 | 364 




















































































* Above the Quota. 


+ 90 Teachers estimated for Milwaukee city. 


¢ Banner County. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE TEACHER AND PARENT; A treatise on Common School Education : Containing 
Practical Suggestions to Teachers and Parents. By CHARLES NORTHEND, A. M. 
Recently Superintendent of Schools, Danvers, Mass., now of New Britain, Conn. 
Eighth edition, enlarged. New York: A. 8S. BARNES & Burr. 


This admirable book, from which we give a brief extract on a former page, should 
be in the hands of every one who presumes to bea teacher. Nothing more forcibly il- 
lustrates the low idea entertained of their work, than the number of teachers who do 
not own and have never read a single book upon the subject of teaching. What should . 
we think of a professed lawyer, physician or clergyman, who had never studied a single 
work pertaining to his profession? The work by Mr. Northend is one of the best we 
have, and is worthy to rank with Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, issued by the 
same publishers—who will send the ‘‘ Teacher and Parent” to any teacher or parent— 
and both may read it with profit—on receipt of $1.12. 


BRYANT AND STRATTON’s NATIONAL BooK-KEEPING ; Published by Ivison, Phinney & 
Co., New York, and §. U. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 216 pp. large octavo. 

This work is an ‘¢ analytical and progressive treatise on the science of accounts, and 
its collateral branches,’’ and is designed both as a book of reference for the counting 
house, and as a text-book for schools and academies. We do not profess to be much 
skilled in these matters, but from the reputation of the authors and of their chain of 
mercantile colleges east and west, as well as the evident clearness and fullness of the 
treatment of the subject, we can safely commend the work to confidence. Mr. 8.8. 
Packard, Resident Principal of the New York Mercantile College, is associated with 
Messrs. Bryant & Stratton in the authorship. 


BRYANT AND STRATTON’S Common School Book-Keeping (same Authors and Publishers as 
foregoing.) 

This is amore elementary work, and sufficient for the wants of farmers, mechanics and 
small dealers, and any intelligent young person can master it at school, with little more 
expenditure of time than may be usefully employed in writing the exercises. It should 
be in general use in schools. 


SanpeErs’s UNION READERS. Numbers One, Two, Three, Fourand Five. Ivison, Phinney 
& Co., New York; 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

The publishers have placed a set of these beautiful Readers on our Table, and we take 
pleasure in directing attention to their merits. The matter and embellishments are en- 
tirely new, and the selection and arrangement of the lessons has had the benefit of Mr. 
Sanders’s long experience in this important branch of book-making. Those familiar 
with the old series will gladly welcome the new, and school-boards or teachers looking 
about for a set of Readers to introduce will do well to examinethem. The Fourth and 
Fifth Readers are especially attractive for higher classes, and cannot but tend to culti- 
vate literary taste and research. See Advertisement on last page of cover. 


ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY.—-This work, the second of the Geographical 
Series, issued by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, is, we understand soon 
to make its appearance. The examination of some of the first pages gives us a very 
pleasing impression of the plan and execution of the work, by both author and publish- 
ers. Theformer at our last accounts, was serving a battery prepared for invading rebels. 
Pennsylvania is by this time nearly quiescent again we suppose. 

ELLSWorRTH’s BLACK Boarp CHART or LETTERS. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 


York. 
This Chart is designed to teach the forms of written and printed letters in the school 


room, by being hung before the pupils, for copying, and is well arranged for the pur- 
pose. It is more especially designed for primary schools. 








